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*  price  of  the  Evening  Fire-side  is  three  dollars 
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For  the  Evening  Fire-side, 

Ij^un  EJiforjf 

he  following  poem  was  written  br  a  very  young 
lent  at  Prificeton  college.  Should  you  think  it 
its  insertion,  it  is  at  your  service.  U. 

TO  EUDOCiA.  An  Ode,  , 

Oh  fairest  of  thy  sex  !  forbear 
This  s  itlding  heart  to  move  : 

These  matchless  charms  no  longer  wear. 

Or  m.us^I  ppeak  my  love. 

Too  soon,  alas!  with  soft  desire?^, 

Myyoushful  bosom  glows; 

Too  soon  the  voice  of  love  inspires. 

Too  soo*»  for  my  repose. 

Why  did  the  wanton  archer  aim. 

His  fatal  shafts  at  me  ? 

Why  did  he  fan  the  growing  flame. 

And  m.y  swift  doom  decree  ? 

Why  call  me  thus  in  early  youth. 

From  wisdom’s  awful  cell, 

)Vhe^  rob'd  in  light,  majestic  truth 
W'ith  fame  and  virtue  dwell. 

re  yet  my  searchfui  eye  had  gaz'd, , 

Scarce  half  of  learning’s  store, 
ust  as  my  w'akenM  powers  were  rais'd, 

'And  taught  to  search  for  more. 

p'hy  beam'd  from'my  Eudocia’s  eyes,  I 

That  sofily  piercing  ray,  , 

Vhy  did  such  heart-felt  raptures  rise. 

From  her  seraphic  lay  ? 

iranger  alike  to  love  and  care, 

•  Oft  have  I  trod  the  plain  ; 
azM  unconcern’d  at  every  fairs 
No  rapture  felt,  ^or  parn. 

0  gentle  Phillis,  Flavia  bright. 

Or  Delia,  nymph  so  blest, 
y  artless  Songs  and  ditties  light, 

I  equally  addrest. 

i 

Per  the  partial  maidens  deign’d^ 

My  chrrols  to  approve, 

)' fondest  wishes  were  obtain’d, 

Nyrd'ream’d  I  ought  of  love. 

w  ah!  since  my  Eudocia’s  charms,. 

This  conquer’d  heart  have  won,  * 
only  she,  my  genius  warms,  ^ 

^ing.of  her  alone. 


PHILADELPHIA,  May  3,  1806, 


Absent  or  near,  what  thrilling  pain. 
Distracts  my  aching  breast ; 

Absent  or  near  I  still  complain. 

And  sigh  and  cannot  resL 

f 

Restore,  ah  !  much  lov'd  maid,  restore, 

A  heart  to  wisdom  due. 

Till  some  few  youthful  years  roll  o'er. 

And  make  it  worthy  you  ! 

Let  truth  once  more  my  soul  inflame. 

Let  virtue  be  my  prize  ; 

O  give  me  back  my  love  of  fame. 

And  fondness  to  be  wise. 

Yet  how  from  thee  can  I  reqiifre, 

A  heart  that  never  told. 

That  thou  alone  didst  love  inspire. 

And  all  its  thoughts  controuCd. 

Kor  yet,  dear  maid !  disclos'd  by  me. 

The  secret  pains  T  feel ; 

In  justice  to  myself  and  thcc'^^ 

From  thee  1  must  conceah 

But  ah  !  how  vain  the  fluttering  breastr 
The  glance  1  ceaseless  roll, 

Thy  tender  hands  so  gently  press'd. 

All  speak  my  love-sick  soul. 

Oft'do  1  strive  with  anxious  toil. 

My  passion  to  subdue ; 

But  all  in  vain — one  look  or  smile, 
,_Rcyives  the  flame  anew. 

In  vain  I  shun  the  mansion  dear. 

Where  dwells  the  matchless  maid  ; 

In  vain  I  breathe  in  distant  air, 

Or  seek  so.me  distant  shade. 

Where’er  my  w'andering  footsteps  rove, 

O’er  hills  Or  flow’ry  lawn, 

,  Through  tufted  glades  or  haunted  grove. 

At  eve  or  rising  dawn. 

Still  in  each  varying  scene  I  meet. 

The  lovely  smiling  fair  ; 

I  know  no  distant,  close  retreat,  ' 

But  my  Eudocia’s  there. 

Oft  by  the  taper’s  trembling  light, 

At  midnight’s  silent  hour  ; 

As  w  rapt  in  thought  profound  I  sit, 

And  truths  divine  explore. 

Her  rising  image  strikes  my  eye, 

In  all  her  charms  confest. 

Instant  the  grave  ideas  fly, 

And  love  alarms  my  breast. 


[No,. 


Should  reason  urge  her  friendly  aid. 

How  tveak,  alas  !  her  voice  : 

When  such  the  blooming  generous  maid. 
Can  reason  blame  the  choice  ? 

Yet  still  methinks  her  voice  I  hear. 

And  reason  seems  to  say, 

Take  heed  fond  youth,  nor  rashly  dare. 
Love’s  dictates  to  obey. 

Though  cver>'  charm  of  face  and  mind. 

In  thy  Euilocia  meet ; 

Though  innocence  with  beauty  Join’d, 

The  matchless  fair  complete  : 

Yet  still  desist  ;  nor  idly  spend 
In  love  thy  early  youth  ; 

W'ith  constant  footsteps  still  attend, 

^  The  valiant  shrine  of  truth. 

When  seme  few  youthful  years  have  roll'd  . 
I'heir  tedious  length  away  ; 

And  all  thy  ripeinni^  powers  unfold,^ 

Their  bea^uiics  to  the  day 

Then,  if  the  fates  propitious  prove, 

^Thc  n}  mph  with  all  her  charms. 

At  h)  men’s  shrine  shall  meet  thy  love,- 
And  bless  thy  longing  arms. 


For  the  Evening  Fire-side.  * 

MeJJirs,  Editors^ 

My  ingenious  colleague,  Probe,  would 
feem  to  be  ignorant  of  his  belt  fiends  ;  or 
el(e  he  is  ambitious  to  monopolize  all  the 
laurels  which  are  to  be  acquired  in  thecon- 
teft  rcfpefling  the  demd  languages  \ — for,  he 
treats  his  aid-de-camp  rather  roughly,  con- 
fidcring  he  volunteered  his  fer vices  in  thia 
perilous  war  of  extermination.  I  can  aP 
(lire  him  it  will  be  the  beft  mark  of  good 
generallhip  in  him  to  keep  fair  weather  with 
me  i  for  there  is  fuch  a  tafVc  prevailing  in 
our  country  to  restive  thofe  dead fciencesj  thar 
none  but  thofe  who  about  equal  his fsnfe^ 
or  mine^  will  enlifl.  under  his  banners.— 
There  have  been  fo  many  elaborate  efTuys, 
aqd  fuch  a.  phalanx  of  champions  in  farvdt 
of  thofe  pedantic  accomplifhments,  thatto? 
my  opinion  Probe  ought  to  engage  as  many 
fuccours  as  pofHbl%in  order  to  fecure  a  vic¬ 
tory.  Some  of  our  antagonifts  have  been 
arrogant  enough  to  afTert  that  an  acquaint- 
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ai\cc  with  the  ancient  daffies  had*  the  cffcft 
of  incrcafing  our  knowledge  of  our  own  ^ 
language  ;  that  by  fuch  acquaintance  a  man 
-was  not  only  rendered  a  more  elegant  fchol- 
(ir,  but  likewifc  that  it  gave  him  an  inamedi- 
atc  introdudion  to  the  wifdonaand  bcanties 
of  antiquity  \ — ay,  and  a  deal  more  of 
•loch  fophiltry  have  they  been  guilty  of, 
u'hich  1  have  not  patience  to  relate.  I 
wifti  to  fee  Probe  examine  their  arguments 
thoroughly,  and  if  they  turn  out  to  be  fuch 
»  as  we  are  furc  they  mull,  then  I  am  entire¬ 
ly  at  his  fcrvice.  I  am  forry  to  obferve 
Jiow  much  he  undervalues  me,  his  faithful 
coadjutor  that  is  not  the  way  other  great 
leaders  obtain  viflorics.  It  is  by  encoura¬ 
ging  their  troops  that  they  arrive  at  con- 
cucll.  Now  Prore  is  fo  uncivil  and  impo- 
liiic,  as  to  fay  that  “  Bistouri  is  (or  rather 
ought  to  be)  a  pointed  inftrument  ;  but  1 
perceive  thij  one  (meaning  his  faithful  coad¬ 
jutor)  has  loll  the pointr  He  ought  to  have 
been  guarded  againft  dropping  any  thing 
refpcfling  his  friend  which  looked  like 
fatire.  &fidcs,  he  Ihould  have  rccollea- 
cd  that  there  is  a  kind  of  Billouri  which 
*  has  been  denominated  PROBE-poi///ea  ;  fig- 
uifying  that  it  is  blunter  dull  at  the />««/, 
fomewhat  like  a  Probe.  He  might  have 
been  affured  that  I  had  too  g<»d  an  idea  ot 
fubordination  to  attempt  to  al'pire  at  a  great- 
>  «r  degree  of  acutenef)  than  the  hero  under 
vrhom  I  enliAed.  I  know  it  is  impudent 
in  a  fubaltern,  neither  will  mjr  diffidence 
permit  me,  to  claim  greater  acumen  than  is 
poflefled  by  the  commanding  officer  ;  but 
I  truft  he  will  not  rejeft  my  voluntary  pro'- 1 
pofal,  becaufe  I  happen  to  be  one  (rf  that 
kind  of  Biftouris  which  refemblea  a  Probe 
at  the  point.  I  think  it  would  be  f  very, 
unnatural  procedure.  If  he  ffiould  pve 
me  any  circouragcmcnt  at  all,  I  wnl  under- 
.  take  to  help  him  explod^rv^rfl/  fiipcrflu- 
“ous  branches  of  polite  literature*  1  will 
affift  him  in  attacking  the  languages  in  the 
firft  place-,  and  prove  that  a  knowledge  of 
them  makes  a  man  proud,  and  very  unfit 
for  genteel,  or  polite  company.  Why  I 
have  an  acquaintance  who  is  very  apt  to  be 
talking  about  the  beauties  of  Virgil  and 
Horace ;  and  fays  that  they  cannot  be  inTu- 
fed  into  a  tfanfiatioo.  Moreover,  be  infills 
upon  it  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  Aruanre  of  our  owu  language 
Cannot  be  obtained  without  an  acquaintance 
Vith  the  ancient  tongues.  In  this  way  am 
I  pcAcrcd  beyond  all  endurance — for  it  is 
tBXtrcmcly  provoking  to  fee  another  fb  much 
ones  fnperior  in  thofc  matters.  It  gives  him 
the  air  of  an  inAru^lor,  which  is  always 
oScn&we  to  a  man  of  true  fpirit.  Hcncc  I, 


fly  eta  111  Os'll  fcholars  are  apt  to  be  very  un- 
pMte  in  JaJljionable  company  ;  as  they  make 
a  practice  of  appearing  to  know  more  than 
we  Probes  and  Bistouris  can  pretend  to. 
This  evil  cries  aloud  for  correftion.  Let 
ProbE  only  fay  the  w'ord,  and  I  ffiall  ufc 
my  endeavours  to  render  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  more  polite  than  many  of  the  prefent 
are,  by  abolilhing,  if  poffible,  thofe  pe¬ 
dant  making  Andies.  What  I  Aiall  a  fet 
of  bookworms  ba  fuffered  to  enjoy  the 
pleafiires  of  claffical  Audics,  while  thou- 
fands  are  doomed  to  remain  ignorant  of 
them  ?  I  guefs  they  will  be  told  a  different 
Aory  before  -we  have  done  with  them.— ^ 
Though  they  may  now  pipe  the  praifes  of 
the  dead  lan|;uages  on  a  high  key,  yet  fomc 
of  their  JiJiuU  will  be  apt  to  feel  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  Pkobe  and  a 

Bistouri. 

March  26thy  i8o6.  ^ 


For^he  Evening  Fireside, 


A  CARD. 


If  thofe  champions  in  the  caufc  of  abol¬ 
ilhing  the  lludy  of  the  dead  languages p,  viz. 
Probe  and  Bistouri,  Ihould  lequirc  any 
afliAancc  in  their  arduous  undertaking,  the 
underfigned  is  ready  upon  the  IhortcA  no¬ 
tice  to  lend  his  aid  in  extirpating  fun¬ 
gus  excrefcences  of  literature  ;  and  pledges 
himfelf  to  go  all  lengths  with  them  in  their 
operations  againA  the  more  incomeatable 
branches  of  learning.  The  fmallell 
from  Probe,  who  appears  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  in  this  bnlinefs,  will  fuffice  to  call  into 
adlioD  the  exernfng  powers  of  his  admirer. 

Scalpel. 

March  '^oihf  l8o6. 


For  the  Evening  Fireftde. 


TO  MY  SEGAR. 


Though  oft.  the  poet’s  pleasing  theme, 
The  pipe  immortal  lives, 

Though  oft  is  sung  the  smoky  stream. 
Which  jo>  and  pleasure  gives  v  " 
Once  more  I’ll  tune  the  vocal  lay. 

Attempt  the  muses  car; 

The  meed  of  gratitude  to  pay, 

To  thee,  my  sweet  segar ! 


When  gloom  and  vapours  haunt  my  brain. 
And  mirth  and  glee  depart; 

When  dark  despondency’s  fell  train. 

Infest  my  aching  heart ; 

With  thy  delightful  fumes  I  chase. 

The  dusky  fiends  alar. 

And  sullen  humours  yield  a  place, 

To  thee  my  iwcet  segar. 


When  cheerful  friends  tegether  meet, 

In  social  mirth  to  join, 

With  genial  hearts  each  other  grec% 

And  sip  the  balmy  wine  ;  " 

No  fiend  of  discord  enters  there, 

■  Their  temp’rate  joys  to  mar. 

But  pleasure  and  delight  repair. 

With  thee  my  sweet  segar. 

When  rising  with  the  dawning  day, 

I  seek  the  rivulet’s  side. 

When  fogs  obscure  the  morn’s  fhint  ray, 
And  oVr  the  scene  preside ; 

To  see  the  dusky  shades  of  night. 

And  cloud's  retiring  far, 

I  climb  the  craggy  mountain’s  height. 
With  thee  my  sweet  segar. 

Ahd  oft  when  Noon  resumes  her  reign, 

1  seek  the  woodland  shade. 

When  panting  herds  resign  the  plain, 

To  ramble  through  the  glade  ; 
Reclin’d  in  yonder  fragrant  vale. 

My  breast  no  tumults  jar. 

But  charming  odours  scent  the  gale, 
From  thee  q?y  sweet  segar. 

And  when  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  beam, 
I  musing  onward  rove. 

To  wander  by  the  murm’nng  stream 
Or  through  the  shadowy  grove ; 

The  fabled  regent  of  the  night. 

Or  Evening’s  brilliant  star. 

Yield  not  to  me  such  dear  delight. 

As  thee  my  sweet  segar. 

Nor  yet  to  me  alone  are  given, 

The  raptures  you  inspire. 

But  all  may  taste  the  boon  of  heaven 
And  gratify  desire ; 

All  may'  partake  the  bliss  I  sing ; 

And  oft  the  wandering  tar, 

W'hen  night  impends  on  ebon  wing 
Enjoys  his  sweet  segar. 

When  angry  clouds  a  storm  portend 
Or  eddying  whirlwinds  rise, 

W  hen  mingled  rain  a:^d  flames  descend. 
And  blend  the  seas  and  skies; 

Yet  still  to  reef  or  hand  the  sail. 

Or  busy  rig  the  spar, 

He  flies,  nor  heeds  the  driving  gale, 
With  thee  his  sweet  segar. 

The  soldier  in  the  tented  field, 

When  day  resigns  her  reign. 

Flies  to  partake»the  joys  you  yicldj 
And  leaves  the  sanguineplain; 

Or  when  amid  the  slumbering  host, 
Forgets  the  toils  of  war, 

Content  if  at  his  midnight  post,  ^ 

He  smokes  his  sweet  segar. 

Lyric 


For  the  Evening  Fire- side* 
To  the  Editors. 

I  have  frequently  heard  intn  di 
about  the  paflions,  and  a  contrariety 
timent  is  exprefled  and  maintaioedi 


t 
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hfongh  the  want  of  proper  definitions  of 
he  terms  they  ufc.  7  he  following  (ketch 
defigned  for  the  difTcmiaaiioa  of  ufcful 

[oformation. 

«  Pailioiis  in  moral  philofop^y,  arc  ccr- 
lain  emotions  of  the  foul,  which  make  it 
Ij^rfuc  what  appears  to  be  good,  and  avoid 
whatever  threatens  evil/' 

«  by  refle^fing,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  on  the 
Various  modifications  or  tempers  of  the 
liod,  and  the  internal  fenlations  which 
kicafure  and  pain,  good  and  evil  produce  in 
[s,  wc  may  thence  form  to  oorfeives  the 
leas  of  our  paflions.  Thus,  by  refle^fing 
^11  the  thought  we  have  of  the  delight 
^hichany  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  we 
)rm  an  idea  which  we  call  love.  Defire 
that  uncafinefs  which  a  man  finds  in  him- 
clf  upon  the  abl'ence  of  any  things  the 
^fent  enjoyment  of  which  caufes  delight, 
ay  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  arifing  from 
le  prefeiit,  or  alTured  approaching,  pof- 
:(fion  of  good.  Sorrow  is  an  uneafinefs 
the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a  good 
)11,  or  the  fenfe  of  a  prefeut  evil.  Hope 
a  pleafurc  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
|f  a  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is 
to  delight.  Fear  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the 
sind,  upon  the  thought  of  a  future^  evil 
|kely  to  befal  us.  Anger  is  a  difeompofure 
the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  injury, 
^irh  a  picfcnt  purpofc  of  revenge.  Dcf- 
|air  is  the  thought  of  the  nnattainablenefs 
any  good.  Envy  is  an  uneafinefs  of 
^d,  caufed  by  the  confideration  of  a 
)d  wc  defire,  obt.aincd  by  one  wc  think 
Wd  not  have  had  it  before  us.” 

Transcriber. 


/or  /A/  Evening  Fireside, 

'  When  wc  feel  oppress’d  by  care, 
Sighing  gives  ilie  heart  relief ; 

*ri^a  soother  of  despair, 

*Tis  a  tribute  due  to  grief. 

Champion  of  l^e  scribbling  throng  I 
Leader  of  the  fairy -train  ! 

For  departed  povxrt 
Give  me  leave  to  sigh  again. 

If  again  I  **  rend  the  sky,” 

Fairies  keep  a  sharp  look  out ; 

See  at  ev’ry  bursting  sigh,  * 

How  the  stars  will  dodge  about. 

W^hcr’d  wreathes  to  thee  belong. 
Ample  hcDour  for  a  king  j 

Who  has  given  his  Sylpbs  a  *ongt 
Hardly  fit  for  frogs  to  sing. 

S)lphs  on  **  sedgy  beds  repose,” 
Sedgy  beds  are  found  in  bogs  ; 

Ergo,  Sylphs  wc  may  suppose. 

Are  a  mongrel  kiikl  of  frogs. 


May  I  be  amongst  the  number, 

(Hating  such  discordant  sound) 

Who  are**  wrapt  in  peuieful  slumber,” 
When  that  curious  song  goes  round. 

If  a  mortal  not  so  heavy. 

That  sad  torturing  jargon  hears. 

He  will  quickly  cry  peccavi. 

And  betake  him  to  his  prayers. 

Unconnected  lines  like  thine, 

Make  a  reader  loatne  the  page, 

Heave  such  feeling  hearts  as  xniae, 

Turn  to  pity  critic  rage. 

If  old  Hudibras’s  son. 

Really  **  prov'd a  gertuine  lay,** 

He*il  no  doubt  before  he’s  done, 

'Beat  his  daddy  far  away. 

Tho’  ”  the  eon*  of folly**  lay*** 

Round  the  fire-side  circle  throng, 

'  Some  *' in  these  degenerate  days,” 

Still  retain  **  the  powers  of  song.” 

Do  not  take  a  hasty  leave, 

Modest  merit  ne’er  abash  ; 

But  **  v)ltb  *acred  eilence  cleave,** 

Each  pRETKNDna’s  calabash. 

Fallen  bard,  some  other  day, 

1  ho*  I’ve  heard  a  “  la*t  adieu,'* 

OiUcx  beautie*  I’ll  display. 

Still  to  friendship’s  duties  true. 

Philopoeticus. 

FOR  TMI  F.VENING  Fl&g-SIBE. 

“Jd  the  Editors. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  great  a  part 
of  the  opinions  of  mankind  are  founded  in 
prejudice.  Notions  impofed  from  certain 
Iburccs  are  iofinuated  into  the  mind  with¬ 
out  the  fefutiny  of  reafon,  and  by  remaining 
there  awhile  without  being  fcruplcd,  aic 
coiTfidered  as  truths.  Thefe  truths,  are  ad¬ 
vanced  as  data  for  certain  do^frines,  and  fo 
produce  a  feries  of  errors.  Does  it  not 
therefore  behove  us,  that  no  principle  be 
by  us,  implicitly  adopted.  Some  of  our 
principles  arc  founded  on  abfolute  certainty, 
otheis  on  probability  only,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  probability  ccafes  to  exift, .  we 
ought  to  recant  our  opinion.  Whatever  prin¬ 
ciples  are  laid  down  as  a  foundation,  where¬ 
upon  to  ground  our  rcafoning :  whether 
thclc  principles  be  admitted  as  faiffs,  or 
only  as  probabilities,  -they  are  fufficient 
grounds  to  build  our  reafoniog  upon  :  but 
(houid  further  invefiigation  render  thefe 
probabilities  improbable,  by  fiibfiituting 
fomething  of  clearer  evidence  difagrecing 
therewith,  the  foundation  of  thofe  rcafon- 
ings  being  routed,  the  whole  fupcrllruc- 
ture  mufi  fall.  Men  entertain  different 
opinions,  according  to  the  afibciation  and 
combinations  of  their  ideas>  and  thefe  ideas 


are  altogether’ acquired  by  icnfatlod  and’ 
refle^fion.  Why  may  we  not  rccicve  all' 
our  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  fen- 
fes,  fince  it  muft  be  through  their  medium, 
that  all  our  ideas  are  communicated  to  the 
world,  or  rendered  ferviceable  to  ourfelves 
or  others.  Your  correfpondent' LogiCUs 
fays,  “  I  apprehend,  nay,  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  that  mankind  never  would  have 
formed  any  idea  of  a  God  or  a  Saviour,  if 
this  idea  had  not  been  communicated  by 
another  medium  than  that  of  the  fenfes.” 
So  far  am  I  from  afifenting  to  that  afiTcriion, 
that  1  believe  mankind  have  no  other  idea 
of  a  God,  than  that  acquired  by  the  fenfes. 

I  (hall  not  (as  Logicus  has  done)  confidcr 
my  belief  as  a  proof  of  the  dtxflrine  1  ad¬ 
vance;  but  endeavour  to  fhow  how  wc 
may  acquire  that  idea.  Mao  by  his  fenfes 
(if  he  know  anything)  knows  that  he  him- 
(blf  exifis ;  he  likewife  knows  by  refle(flion,. 
that  he  did  not  create  himfelf ;  and  he  mufi 
by  purfuing  the  fame  refle^fion,  fee  that 
there  was  a  time  when  man  did  not  cxift ; 
it  then  follows  that  he  mull  by  fome  power 
have  been  created :  now,  as  it  is  evident, 
nothing  cannot  produce  a  fometbingy  he  is 
under  the  necelfity  of  admitting  a  Firft  great 
Creating  Power,  which  by  the  mutual  con- 
lent  of  mankind,  has  been  denominated 
Gud.  If  the  idea  of  God,  were  by  him^ 
felf  implanted  in  the  minds  of  men,  they 
all  would  have  had  the  fumcy  and  all  a  cor- 
reH  idea  of  him ;  but  by  confulting  the 
pages  of  hiftory  we  find  it  qifite  other  wife. 

Logicus  alfo  fays,  “  in  philofophic  and 
fciennfic  enquiry,  and  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  is  the  proper  fphere  of  reafon  ;‘bui: 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  invefiigation  of  the 
myftcries  of  religion,  it  is  but  moon-(hina 
at  befi,”  Infiead  of  which,  reafon  is  the 
very  foundation  and  fupport  of  religion;, 
the  very  mean  by  which  religion  is  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  fallacies  and  impofitions  of  the 
defigning.  I  do  oof  pretend  infallability  in 
my  oblervatibns,  but  only  follow  what  to 
me  appears  the  inofi  probable:  and  once- 
convinced  of  error,  will  rclioquilh  my  opi¬ 
nion  for  that  which  bears  the  greater  marks 
of  truth.. 

CtiOir. 

For  the  Evening  Fire-f/de. 

Winter,  thy  item  reign  is  over, 

Hie  thee  hence  away,  ,  , 

1 411  thee  no  charms  discover, 

Which  can  bid  me  wish  thee  stay  ;  >  ‘  ' 

On  thy  sister^  opening  beauty, 

Let  not  thy  cold  frowns  intrude, . 

Haste  away  as  is  thy  duty. 

With  thy  tempests  dark  and  rude.' 
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now  toft  tp^n^;  mdirttictt, 
On  the  tootlicni  breezes  borne  t 
At  her  tide  jounj^  plestoure  dances, 
Cha|)lett  gay  her  brows  adorn. 


AVhilit  around  my  lowly  dwelling* 
Traces  of  thy  hard  1  see. 
Nature’s  charms  my  muse  impelling* 
Bids  me  wake  the  tong  to  thee. 


Bids  me  oft  at, early  morning*  \ 
Mark  y<m  glorious  orb  of  day. 
Hills,  and  mountain  tops  adorning, 
Withiiis  first  i^spiendant  ray. 


\\  hilst  ascending  from  the  grove, 
Music’s  softest  sounds  1  bear^ 
IVarbling  noise  of  joy  and  love. 
Floating  on  the  balmy  air. 

And  shall  my  heart  to  join  refuse, 
Tkc  anthem  of  the  feather’d  choir. 
Or  in  supine  indulgence  loose. 

The  iucenst  breaching  morning  hour. 


When  nature  with  her  blooming  treasures. 
Gaily  deck  the  blossom’d  vale. 

Let  me  still  in  simplest  measures. 

Bid  the  vernal  season  hail. 


Let  me  far  remote  from  fashion, 

Far  remote  from  pomp  and  noise, 
Sweet  retirement,  gain  admission,  ^ 

To  thy  intellectual  joys. 

Let  me  through  thy  woodlands  wander, 
Led  b>  friendship’s  gentle  hand, 

1  no  longer  seek  for  splendor, 

1  no  more  her  vot'ry  stand. 


Cities  with  their  proud  enjoyments. 

Have  their  charms  which  1  resign ; 
Kural  pleasures  and  employments, 

Rural  happiness  be  mine. 

^  Juliet, 

CifiMon  Vale,  April  25. 


For  the  Evening  Fireside, 


THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 


There  are  few  perfons  who  have  not 
fome  p</culiarity  In  the  manner  of  relating 
a  ftory%  io  their  walking,  or  common  con* 
verfationi  on  this  fubje^l  it  is  related,  that 
the  clergyman  of  a  (hip  finding  his  mefT- 
tnates  much  addicted  to  the  practice  of  in¬ 
terlarding  every  thing  they  faid  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  oaths,  and  confidering  that  diretff 
reproof  would  be  attended  with  no  good 
cfFedl,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  enliven 
the  converfation  by  his  tale,  he  introduced 
the'  words  bottle,”  glafs,''.  into  thofe 
places  where  his  jolly  companions  would 
have  be^o  content  with  nothings  lefs  than  a 
profane  oath.  HU  meffmates  feented  the 
joke,  and  found  the  ridicule  fo  poignant, 
that  they  quit  the  immoral  and  difguiUng 
pra^ice.  Though  the  pradlice  of  fwearing 
IQ  converfation,  is  by  no  means,  common 
among  the  company  1  frequent,  yet  cxpli- 
.  eivee  though  not  fo  immoral,  yet  highly  dif- 


pleafing,  are  not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of,  | 
and  ought  to  be  corredled.  Of  this  1  was  { 
a  witneis  a  few  evenings  fince,  when  a 
friend  of  mine,  on  the  various  topics  dif- 
cufled,  difeovered  what  a  multitude  of  | 
words  it  is  pofTible  to  ingraft  into  the  con- 
verfation,  .and  which  hare  not,  neither 
were  intended  to  have  any  weight.  Had  1 
pofTcfred  the  talent  of  the  clergyman,  I 
(hould  have  been  dlfpofed  to  try  the  cfTcfl 
of  his  ridicule  ;  bot  as  that  was  not  the 
cafe,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  his  manner  by  the  follbwing  relation. 

Bonaparte  fee,**  is  a  coofommate  gen- 
^  eral.  HU  pafTage  over  the  Alps,  fee,*’ 
was  an  aftonifhlng  thing.  His  defeat  of 
Milan,  “  lee,’*  and  capture  of  his  m.aga- 
zines,  “  fee,”  was  furprifing.  “  It  is  a 
faff,”  the  deftruffion  of  his  Army,  “  fee,” 
compleated  the  hopes  of  the  French  and 
the  derpoodency  of  the  Auf^rians.  And 
now  “  tis  a  faft”  he  will  compel  the  Em¬ 
peror,  “  fee,”  to  a  difgraccful  peace.  And 
“  its  a  faff,”  if  Prudia  continue  neuter, 
“  fee,”  RufGa  muft  refign  the  conteft,  and 
leave  England  to  Aruggle  alone,  “  look  ye,” 
with  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  encrea- 
I  fed  alloDifhingly,  “  tis  a  faff”  by  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  AuAria,  and  the  incicafcd  pow¬ 
er,  “  fee”  which  Bavaria  will  acquire.— 
And  “  tU  a  faff,”  what  will  be  the  coii- 
fcquenqe  to  Great  Britain  ?  (he  muff  be  con¬ 
quered  or  fubmit  “  fee”  to  a  difgraccful ! 
peace — then  is  her  fun  fet  forever,  fee,” 
as  every  fubfequent  year  will  increafe  the 
'ftrength  “  fee”  of  the  regenerated  nation. 
On  the  other  hand  “  tis  a  faff,?  the  dimin- 
ifhed  power  and  reputation  of  Britain  “  fee” 
will  rapidly  haAen  her  decliue  and  confe- 
quent  ruin.”  ! 

In  this  manner  my  good  friend  loads  his  ; 
talc  with  ufelefs  epithets — and  th^  “  bottle” 
and  glafs”  would  have  anfwcred  the  pur- 
pofe  full  as  well,  had  they  been  lugged  in 
by  the  cars  in  the  fame  way. 

There  are  n  ny  perfons  who  would  be 
pleafing  companions,  was  it  not  for  this 
unfortunate  mode  of  conveying  their  fentU 
ments  ^  and  indeed  my  friend  is  in  reality 
(b,  fetting  aHde  all  thofe  little  matters. 
And  «lthough  I  attempt  here  to  cerreff 
them,  1  am  aAiired  I  am  not  exempt  from 
fault.  Perhaps  fome  friendly  hand  may 
point  out  to*  me  what  I  do  not  difeover  as 
objeftionable  in  myfelf,  and  I  hope  when 
that  (h^ll  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be  done  with 
the  fame  good  intention.  •  , 

Observer. 


For  the  Evening  Fireside. 

Mejjrn,  Editersf 

After  your  avowed  avcrfion  to  enigmaj 
was  not  a  little  furprlfed  to  fee  iu  yourl^ 
number,  a  moA  enigmatical  antiphyfical  q 
mathematical qucAion,  propofed  for  thee 
fidcration  of  youi^\\gc  readers.  Your  i 
refpondent  who  propofed  it,  feems  to  h 
laboured  fo  fur  in  hU  mazy  mctaphyi 
fyllogiAical  refearches  after  truth  as  to 
ferve  in  his  own  opinion,  the  title  of  Jc 
And  far  be  it  from  me  to  detraff  from 
merits,  or  attempt  to  remove  the  laurel  fr 
his  learned  brow.  The  judicious  fclc 
which  be  has  made  of  animals,  to  ran 
foot  race,  deferves  fome  credit,  as  it  for 
a  pleafing  contraA  with  the  l.iborious  fc 
inhnitc  indiAblubilities  in  the  invcAigatio 
of  which,  his  brains  muA  have  been  fi 
ciently  racked  to  require  fome  temporary 
lief,  by  deicending  to  fome  well  kuown 
ble,  and  definite  objedfs.  Although 
competent  to  folve  his  wonderful  prob' 
to  his  fatisfaflion,  I  cannot  help  expre 
my  furprife  that  he  did  not  point  out  an 
difficulty  in  his  purfuit,  or  conceive 
there  was  an  abfolute  impoAibility  in 
nature  of  the  animals  to  perform  thei 
grecinent.  For  though  the  goofe  while 
dling  may  by  fome  be  conceived  to  ruo, 
a  frog  who  moves  only  by  leaping, 
Iwlmming  could  not  be  laid  to  runeveo 
tenth  of  a  mile.  Further,  I  conceive  ita 
attempt  in  An ti-Phisico-Mathematk 
or  any  of  your  lage  readers  to  mcafurei 
nite  objedls  with  the  Aender  an^  finite  p 
ers  of  comprehenfion  which  they  po 
and  therefore  leave  them  for  the  p 
with  this  motto  for  their  confidcr 
Ne  Tutor  uttra  crepidem. 

April  28,  1806. 


TOR  THE  BVEMINC  FIRE-SIRB. 


Note.  The .  converfation  above  alluded 
to  took  place  laA  winter,  and  thefe  obfer- 
vatibas  were  wriucu  dircdlly  afterward. 


Min 


A  wifh  to  be  accounted  fomebody  is! 
common  amdng  men.  AlmoAallarcB 
bitigus  of  attaining  dlAiniflion  ; 
one  way  and  fome  in  another,  accord! 
the  fituation  in  which  they  happen  ^ 
placed.  Among  all  the  fehemes  in 
zc4  life,  that  which  to  me  appears 
difguAiog  .is  a  haughtinefs  of  deport^ 
It  is  ill  calculated  to  produce  theciV 
fuch  probably  have  in  view  :  in  this  thv 
doubt  arc  quite  cut  of  their  pslit^ 
Whoever  realizes  the  rules  of  LavatcfB 
acknowledge  the  countenance  is  an  IdiW' 
the  mind.  But  many  appear  never  tul' 
conftdercd  thefe  things.  How  freq# 
do  wc  obferve  men  along  the  Areer, 
ting  with  all  Imaginary  importance,  &  V 


Ifrcgardiftg  generality  of  our  citizens, 
lac  one  in  mediocrity  is  in  danger  of  being 
un  over  by  them.  Some  will  hardly 
jodefeend  even  to  look  down  upon  the 
[afsthey  conceive  to  be  beneath  their  own. 
•hefe,  they  feem  to  confidcr  as  infignificaut 
aimals,  who,  like  dogs,  ought  always  to 
et  out  of  the  way.  Such  great  men  ] 
jofider  as  hopciefs,  and  beyond  the  reach 
f  advice.  It  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  remind 
lem  that  “  pride  was  not  made  for  man.” 
ut  there  are  others  whonradmonition  may 
aich,  becaufe  they  have  not  become  eftab- 
(hed  in  the  idea^that  they  arc  more  cxccU 
at  and  dignified  than  almoft  every  other. 

Mediocritas. 

ItLECTBD  rOR  TKE  EVENING  T1R£>S1DE. 

^etanutn  tettghte  timent,  Jvgiuntque  poetam. — Hor. 

y,  neighbours,  fly !  he  raves ;  his  verses  show  it^ 
j-,  or  you’re  caught !  you’re  bit  by  a  mad  poet. 

I 

I  remember,  when  I  was  young,  a  rela- 
)Q  can  led  me  to  vifit  a  gentleman  who 
id  written  Ibme  pieces  that  had  been  very 
ell  received,  and  made  me  very  happy  by 
omlfing  to  introduce  me  to  an  author, 
s  foon  as  I  came,  I  furveyed  his  whole 
rfun  from  top  to  toe  with  the  ftri^tcll  at- 
Qtion ;  fit  open  mouthed  to  catch  every 
liable  that  he  uttered,  and  noticed  his 
ice,  manner,  and  every  word  and  gefture, 
th  the  minutefi  obfervation.  I  could  not 
Ip  wjfpering  to  myfelf  the  whole  evening, 

^  am  in  company  with  an  author;”  and 
ited  t  kh  the  moll  anxious  impatience  to 
r  him  deliver  fomething  that  might  dif- 
uifh  him  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  The 
tleman  behaved  with  great  cheerfulnefs  | 
politenel's  :  but  he  did  not  at  all  anfwcr 
idea  which  I  had  conceived  of  an  au- 
r;  and  1  went  away  exceedingly  difap- 
nicd,  becaufe  I  could  not  find  any  ftrik- 
difference  betwehi  him  and  the  reft  of 
acquaintance. 

here  is  no  chara^er  in  human,  life 
ich  is  the  fubjc(fl  of  more  frequent  fpe- 
tion  among  the  vulgar,  than  an  author, 
c  look  on  him  with  contempt,  -  and 
<^r8  with  admiration;  but  they  all  agree 
lieving  him  to  be  fomething  different 
all  other  people ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  grecdioels  they  attend  to  any 
c  anecdotes  which  they  can  pick  up  ' 
cerning  his  life  and  couverfation.  He 
indeed,  a  kind  of  an  ideal  being  of 
th  people  conceive  very  differeat.no-  ■ 
5*  By  fume  he  is  fuppofed  never  to  ftir 
a  garret,  to  wear  a  rufty  bladk  coat, 
fiiirt,  •and  darned  ftockings,  and  to 
1  all  the  neceifaries,  as  well  as.coove- 
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nienctes  of  life :  while  others  regard  him 
as  a  creature  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mortals, 
aud  endued  with  fomething  more  than  rea- 
fon.  One  part,  therefore  is  furprifed  to 
fee  him  walk  abroad,  and  appear  as  well 
dreffed  as  other> people :  and  another  is  dif- 
appoioted  when  they  find  him  talk  and  a^l, 
and  fill  the  offices  of  life  no  better  than  any 
other  common  man. 

Nor  is  it  lei#  curious  to  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  they  conceive  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bufinefs  of  writing  is  executed. 
The  novice  in  literature  ‘^fmii  with  the  love 
of  facred  fong,”  but  not  yet  dipt  in  ink, 
fuppoies  it  all  rapture  and  enthufiaftn,  and 
in  imagination  fees  the  author  running  wild¬ 
ly  about  his  Yoom,  talking  poetry  to  the 
chairs  and  tables  :  while  the  mechanic  con- 
fiders  him  working  at  his  trade,  and  thinks 
he  can  fit  down  to  write  whenever  he 
pleafes,  as  readily  as  the  fmith  can  labour 
at  his  forge,  or  a  carpenter  plane  a  board. 
Indeed,  he  regards  the  author  with  fomc 
veneration  as^  Icholar ;  but  writing  appears 
10  him  a  mighty  cafy  bufinefs,  and  he  froilcs 
whenever  he  hears  anybody  mention  the 
labour  of  it ;  nor  has  he  the  leaft  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  mind’s  being  fatigued  with  think¬ 
ing,  and  the  fancy  haraffed  with  purfuing 
a  long  train  of  ideas. 

As  people  are  frequently  led  to  judge  of 
a  man  from  his  ordinary  converfaiion,  fo  it 
is  common  for  them  to'form  an  idea  of  the 
author’s  difpofition  from  the  peculiar  turn 
and  colour  of  his  writings  they  expe^  a 
gloom  to  be  fpread  over  the  face  of  a  ma¬ 
thematician  ;  a  coniroverfial  writer  muft  be 
given  to  wrangling  and  difpute;  and  they 
that  a  fatirift  muft  be  made  up  of 
fpletn,  envy,  and  ill  nature.  _But  this  cri¬ 
terion  is  by  no  means  certain  and  determi¬ 
nate:  I  know  an  author  of  a  tragedy,  the 
merrieft  man  living;  and  one  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  witty  comedy,  though  he  will 
fit  an  hour  in  company  without  fpcaking  a 
word.  Lord  liuckhurft  is  celebrated  tor 
being  the  beft  good  man  with  the  w^orft 
natured  mufe ;  and  AdJifon  was  remark¬ 
ably  Ihy  and  referved  in  ccinverfation.  I 
remember,  I  once  fell  in  company  with  a 
painter,  a  poet,  a  divine,  and  a  phyfician, 
who  were  no  Icfs  famous  for  their  wit  and 
humour  than  for  their  excellence  in  their 
fevcral  profcfiiong.  After  fome  minutes  ot 
general  converlation,  the  phyfician  and  the 
poet  fell  into  a  difpute  concerning  predefti- 
nation  ;  the  di\ine  fmoked  his  pipe  quietlv, 
without  putting  in  a  word ;  while  the  pain¬ 
ter  and  myfelt  formed  a  privy  counfel  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  Thus,  were  it 
pofliblc  to  conjure  up  the  fpirits-of  the 
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moft  eminent  wits  in  former  age^,  and  put 
them  together;  they  w'ould  perhaps  appear 
to  be  very  dull  company.  Virgil  and  Addi- 
fon  would  probably  fit  ftaring  at  each  other 
without  opening  their  mouths  ;  Horace  and 
Steele  would  perhaps  join  in  condemnation 
of  the  liquor;  and  Sw'ift  would  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  divert  himfdlf  with  fucking  his 
cheeks,  drawing  figures  in  the  wine  fpilt 
upon  the  table,  or  twirling  the  cork-ferew 
round  his  finger. 

The  ft  range  prejudices  which  fome  pei^ 
fons  conceive  againft  authors,  deter  many  a  , 
youth  from  drawing  his  pen  in  the  fcrvice 
of  literature ;  or,  if  he  ventures  to  commit 
a  favourite  work  to  the  prefs,  he  fteals  to 
the  printers  w'ith  as  much  caution  and  pri¬ 
vacy  as  he  would  perhaps,  on  another  oc- 
cafion  to  a  furgeon.  He  is  afraid  he  ftiall 
injure  his  charadlcr  by  being  known  to  have 
written  anything,  and  that  the  genteel  part 
;  of  his  acquaintance  will  defpife  him  as  a 
low  wretch,  as  foon  as  they  difeover  him 
to  be  an  author ;  as  if  merely  the  appear¬ 
ing  in  print  was  a  difgrace  to  a  gt.itleman, 
and  the  ‘  imprimatur’  to  his  works  was  no 
more  than  a  ftamp  of  fhame  and  ignominy. 
Thele  are  the  terrors  which  at  firft  difturb 
the  peace*  of  almoft  every  author ;  and  have 
often  put  me  in  mind  of  the  exclamation 
of  that  writer  who  cried  out  ‘‘  O  that  mine 
enemy  had  written  a  book  I” 

Thcfe  fearful  appreheofions  are  perhaps 
no  unlucky  drawback  on  the  vanity  natural 
to  all  authors,  which  undoub^edly  they 
often  conceal  or  fuppreft,  out  of  deference 
to  the  world;  but,  if  this  falfc  modefiy  is 
too  iriuch  cherilhed,  it  muft  of  courfe  damp 
all  genius  and  difeourage  every  literary  un¬ 
dertaking.  Why  ftiould  it  be  diigraceful 
to  exert  the  nobleft  faculties  given  us  by 
D<1ture?  and  why  ftiould  any  man  blufti  at 
acquitting  himfelf  well  in  a  work  which 
there  is  fcarcc  one  in  five  hundred  has  a 
capacity  to  perform  ?  Even  fuppofing  any 
author  to  fupport  himfelf  by  the  profit  ari- 
fing  from  his  works,  there  is  nothing  more 
dilhoneft,  fcandaloos,  or  mean  in  it,  than 
an  officer  in  the  army  (the  politeft  of  all 
proftfli«)ns)  living  on  his  commiffion.  Senfe 
and  genius  arc  as  prr>pcr  comraoditifs>to  ' 
traffic  in  as  courage;  and  an  author  is  no 
more  to  be  condemned  as  an  hackney  ferib- 
blcr,  though  he  writes  at  the  rate  of  fo 
much  per  fheet,  than  a  colonel  fbodld'  be 
defpifed  as  a  mercenary  and  a  bravo,  for 
expofing  himfelf  to  be  flafhed,  ftuck,  and 
fhoi  at  for  fo  much  per  day.  The  truth 
ii>,  that  authors  themlllvcs  often  create  the 
evils  they  complain  of,  and  brings  dif^/aoc 
on  the  Icfvlce  of  lUciature,  by.  being 
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afhamed  to  wear  the*  badge  of  it*  Voltaire,  thor  I  fhsrtl  never  labour  to  reconcile;  but  Oflian,  who  in  his  old  age  participaj^ 
in  his  letters  on  the  English,  relates  a  re-  fhall  be  equally  contented  with  inftra^ting  the  (kaic  caUmicy,  has,  in  more  than  05 
markable  inIVance  of  this  kind  of  falle  pride  and  amormg  the  gentle  reader,  whether  he  'pa/Tage  of  his  w'orks,  dderibed  his  fitu^ 
in  our  own  Congreve.  Voltaire,  when  he  coafiders  my ‘papers  as  favours  (bo  wered  lion  in  a  manner  fodclioatc,  yet  fo  paihe' 
was  in  England,  waited  on  Congreve,  and  down  upon  him  from  a  bookfcller'i  garret,  that  it  awakens  thedineft  feelings  of 
raid  hiin,  that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportu-  or  ifluing  from  my- own  apartment.  How-  heart  ; 

nhy  of  paying  his  refpefts  to  a  writer  fo  ever  this  may  be,  I  (hall  never  think  it  a  O  thou  that  follcft  above,  round  as 

much  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  humour,  difgracc  to  have  written,  or  be  afhamed  to  (hield  of  my  fathers  I  whence  arc  t 
Congreve  received  him  politely  enough;  be  confidered  as  an  author;  and  if  Mr.  beams,  .O  fun!  whtnee  thy  cverlafti 
.  but  replied,  that  he  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  Voltaire  (hould  think  proper  to  vific  Eng-  light  ?  ^fhou  comeft  forth  in  thy  aw! 

him  as  a  common  gentleman,  but  would  land  again,  I  (hall  be  very  glad  of  a  Ihc-  beauty,  and  the  liars  hide  themfclvcs 

not  be  confidered  or  converied  with  as  an  rary  chat  with  him,  and  will  give  him  a  the  iky  ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  (inksj 
author.  The  French  writer  was  a  good  moll  gracious  reception.  the  wcllern  wave.  But  thou  ihyfelf  i 


deal  furprilcd  at  fuch  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
delicacy,  and  could  not  help  telling  him, 
that,  If  he  had  been  no  more  than  a  com¬ 
mon  gentleman,  he  (hould  never  have  had 
any  defire  of  feeing  him. 

I  have  often  pleaied  myfelf  with  reflcdl- 
ing  on  the  different  opinions  which  my 
readers  muft  have  formed  of  me,  fince  my 
’firft  appearance  as  an  author.  As  poverty 
is  one  of  the  general  charadlerillics  of  our 
brcthcrh'ood,  thofe  who  indulge  thcmfclves 
•in  a  contempt  of  waiters,  have,  I  doubt 


I  ‘  ( ConnoiJfeur,J 

THE  FRIEND, 

Commonly  called  the  Quaker, 

In  patriarchal  plainness,  lo  !  around 
The  festive  board,  a  friendly  tribe  convene  ; 
Chaste,  simjSIc,  neat,  and  modest  in  attire, 

And  chastely  simple  in  their  manners  toui 
To  them  her  gay  varieties,  in  vain, 

Fasliion  displays,  inconstant  as  the  moon. 

Then-40  allure,  in  vain  does  chymic  art. 

For  human  vestments  multiply  its  dyes. 

One  mode  of  dress  contents  them  t  and  but  fevr 


not,  often  painted  me  to  their  imagination  One  mode  of  dress  contents  them  t  and  but  few 
id  a  very  grotelque  tafle.  Their  ideal  cari-  The  colours  of  their  choice— the  gaudy  shunn  d 
catores  have  perhaps  often  reprefented  me  E’en  by  the  gentle  sisterhood.  In  youth, 
lodged  at  leaft  three  norica  from  the  ground,  . 

compofing  dilTertations  on  the  modern  tafte  ‘  *  •"’’"‘'‘'cr' 

m  architeaure :  at  another  time  I  may  have  ^ 

been  dclincstcd  litting  in  a  tnitcrcd  night-  *Tis  what  the  harmless  dove  hcrselt  assumes, 
gown  snd  the  breeches  of  sn  bCilthen  phi—  The  hardier  sex,  an  unloop’d  hat,  broad  brim m*d, 
iofbpher,  writing  fatires  on  .  the  prtlent  Shelters  from  sumn>er’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold  i 
inode  of  drefs:  and  fbmetimes,  perhaps.  That  from  its  station  high  ae’er  deigns  to  stoop, 
they  have  figured  me  half  Aarved  for  want  Obsequious  not  to  custom  nor  lo  king, 
of  an  hearty  meal,  penning  in vc^ives  though  precise,  and  primitive  iu  speech, 
againA  luxury  ^nd  debauchery.  f 

But  while  thefe  have  reduced  me  to  this  7«'‘’ 


Obsequious  not  to  custom  nor  to  king. 

Vet,  though  precise,  and  primitive  iu  speech. 
Restrain  they  not  the  smile,  the  seemly  jest, 
Nor  e’en  the  cordial  laugh,  that  cynics  grave 


,  *  j.  .  ./I  ■  .  r  wisely  assert bespeaks  a  vacant  mind/’ 

low  condition,  «« Aeejied  me  m  poverty  to  se„„eiy  with  generc  ,  .i.  they  611 

the  very  lips,  I  natter  myfelf  that  Tome  The  temp’rate  cup  :  no  wa.  h#f  new -coin’d  toast 


,few  have  beAowed  on  me  an' extraordinary 
Ihare  of  virtue  and  under Aandiog.  After 
fo  many  grave  leffons  againA  the  vices  and 
luxury  the  prefent  age,  they  will  natu¬ 
rally  fuppofe  that  I  never  ri/ked  a  farthing 
At  the  gaming-table,  never  kept  a  miArefs, 
would  decline  an  invitation  to  a  turtle-feaA, 
and,  rather  than  be  provoked  to  fight  a, 
duel,  would  take. a  kick  on  the  breech,  or 


the  wcAern  wave.  But  thou  ihyfelf  i 
veA  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companioa 
thy  courfc  I  The  Osiks  of  the  mount 
fall ;  the  mountains  ihemfelves  decay  ' 
years  ;  the  ocean  (brinks  and  grows  agai 
the  moon  hcrfclf  is  loA  in  heaven: 
thou  art  forever  the  fame  .;  rejoicing  int 
brightnefs  of  thy  courfc.  When  the  woi 
is  dark  with  tempeAs  ;  when  thunder  t 
and  lightningglances  through  the  heave 
thou  lookcA  in  thy  .beauty  from  the  clou 
and  laughcA  at  the  Aorm.  But  to  Oi 
thou  lookeA  iu  vain :  for  he  beholds 
beams  no  more;  whether  thy  yellow! 
Hows  on  the  eaAeru  clouds,  or  thou  tr 
bleA  at  the  gates  of  the  wcA.  But  t 
art,  perhaps,  like  me  for  a  feafon ; 

I  thy  years  will  have  an  end  :  thou  (halt  f 
in  thy  clouds,  carelcfs  of  the  voice  of 
morning.  Exult  then,  O  fun,  in  _ 
Arcngth  of  thy  youth  I  age  is  darkandA 
lovely  ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light! 
the  moon,  when  it  (bines  through  broil 
clouds,  and  the  mlA  is  on  the  hills,  A 
howling  blaA  of  the  north  is  on  the  pL 
the  traveller  (brinks  in  the  midA  of; 
journey.”  '  I 

It  were  cndlefs  to  mention  the  va«^ 
mechanical  operations  of  which  the  bK 


To  give  It  zest  ;*•  Good  fellowship  anct  peace”  are  capable,  by  thcir  nicety  and  accuri 

Their,  sentiment,  their  object,  and  their  theme.  of  tOUCh.  In  ibmc,  the  tactile  powers  I 

ISa^etfi  Jte^i4ter.2  to  have'  been  fo  highly  improved,  ai| 

^  T>/-  f  /•  j  TT*/  .  •/•  r  ,  r  perceive  that  texture  and  difpofition  of  ( 

On  Blmdrttfs,  and  the  Mnfing  faculty  of  fomerays  ofl^ 

blrndperfons.  From  the  Encyclopedia  Lon-  reflefted  apd  others  abforbed,  and 

tnetytS,  manner  fn  HiAinoiiiAi  1 


this  manner  to  diAinguiAi  colours, 
and,  rather  than  be  provoked  to  fight  a.  (Concluded  from  our  last,)  tcAimonies,  however,  for  this  faA,i 

duel,  would  take, a  kick  on  the  breech,  or  Thofe  among  the  blind  who  have  had  pear  too  vague  and  general  to  deferve  N 
tweak  by  the  nofe,  with  all  the  calmncfs  fenfibility  to  exprefs  the  .cAcfts  of  their  He  credit.  But  that  their  acouAic  perfl 
..and  refignation  imaginable.  As  to  my  wit  misfortunes,  have  deAribed  them  in  terms  tions  aredlAindl  and  accurate,  we  may  d 
and  humour,  I  (hould  bluAi  to  fet  down  capable  of  pcoctraring  the  moA  unfeeling  elude  from  the  rapidity  with  which  then 


and  humour,  I  (hould  bluAi  to  fet  down  capable  of  pcoctraring  the  moA  unfecliug  elude'  from  the  rapidity  with  which  theyj 
<the  many  compliments  I  have  had  from  fc-  heart.  Homer,  the  venerable  father  of  certain  the  aciitcners  or  gravity  of  dilfei< 


.veral  unknown  correfpondents  on  ;hat  headt  epic  poetry,  who,  in  the  perfbn  of  Demo-  tones,  as  relative  one  to  another  ; 
Tand  I  once  received  a  note  from  a  very  ho-  docus,  the  Phaeatian  bard,  is  faid  to  have  their  cxa(A  difeerriment  of  the  vari 


:r  ;  and  fij 

various  M 


ceA  gentleman,  who  defired  to  fpend  an 
.evening  with  me,  -promifiog  himfeif  great 
diverfion  in  cracking  a  bottlt^with  the  face¬ 
tious  Mr.  Town. 

Thefe  various  opinioos  of  me  as  an  au- 


deferibed  his  own  fituation,  proceeds  thus  : 

Dear  to  the  muse,  who  gave  his  dajstoHow 
With  mighty  blessings,  mix’d  with  mighty  woe. 

In  clouds  and  darkness  quetKh'd  his  visual  ray,  , 


and  m'odificatioQs  of  found,  and  of  IVni 
rous  objc(As,  if  the  (bunds  themfelvtsBiii 
in  any  degree  (ignificant  of  their  cauiewn 
Prom  this  accuracy  of  externa!  fenfatw®*! 


Yet  him  power  to  raise  the  lofty  lay.  Pops,  [and  from  the  aAiduous  applications 


•imm 


gl 

fiMH 


omprchenfiyc  aoJ  attentive  mind,  vfc  arc 
\f\c  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  aftonifhing 
rogrefi  which  fotne  of  them  have  made  in 
lofe  departments  of  fiterature,  which  were 
loft  obvious  to  their  fenfes  and  acccfliblc 
)  their  underliandiogs.  What,  for  in- 
ance,  can  be  more  remote  from  the  con- 
eptions  of  a  blind  man,  than  the  abflra^l 
cUtions  and  properties  of  fpace  and  quan- 
ty?  yet  the  incomprehenfible  attainments 
f  Dr.  Siiunderfon,  of  Cambridge,  in  all 
,c  branches  of  mathematics,  are  now 
illy  known  by  the  literary  world,  both 
fom  the  tertimony  of  his  pupils,  and  the 
ublication  of  his  works.  But,  fhould  the 
be  ftill  uncertain,  it  might  be  fufficient- 
r  verified  by  a  living  inftance,  in  the  perfon 
f  Do^or  Moyes,  of  Manchefter,  who, 
loiigh  blind  from  his  infancy,  by  the  ar- 
our  and  afliduity  of  his  application,  and 
y  the  force  of  natural  genius,  has  not  on- 
r  made  great  advances  in  mechanical  ope- 
»tk)ns,  in  mufic,  and  in  the  languages ; 
lutis  likewife  (killed  in  geometry,  in  op- 
cs,  in  algebra,  in  agronomy,  in  chemif- 
-y,  and  in  moft  other  branches  of  natural 
liilofophy.  His  example  alone  is  abun- 
anily  fuffident  to  do  away  the  vulgar  pre- 
klice,  which  prefumes  to  think  blindnels 
nd  learning  incompatible ;  and  that  the 
nltivation  of  the  talents  of  blind  perfons 
a  weary  and  unpromifmg  talk. 

Addrefs  to  a  Village  Church, 

I  Sar,  ancient  fclifice,  thyself  with  years 
povvn  grey,  how  upuii  the  hill  has  stood 
wcarhcr-l>ravto,5  tower,  aikd  silent  mark’d 
Tie  human  leaf  in  coastaut  bud  and  fal.  i 
J'i  generations  of  deciduous  man, 
law  often  hast  thou  seen  them  pass  away  ? 
low  often  has  thy  still  surrounding  sward 
iawn’d  for  the  fathers  of  the  profiled  vale, 
hd  clos’d  upon  them  all !  Thy  during  sane, 
low  often  has  it  shed  die  dew  of  grace 
)n  the  mute  infant,  and  receiv’d  him  soon 
Icofiin’d  elder,  silver-locw’d  with  age  ? 

Itfll-nte,  reverend  structure,  w  hat  events 
If  awful  import  on  the  tide  of  time 
Im  floated  by  thee,  as  the.  bubble  vain  ? 

Vhit  armies  on  that  distant  hill  engag’d, 
oleare  those  scars  of  war  upon  its  brow  ? 
l^hit  blood  was  shed,  and  w'hy,  and  where  sleep 
now 

Tte  wrathful  combatants  of  eitJbvrhost  ? 
iw’it  thou  the  hill  its  hungry  entrails  oj>e 
'oiwallow  the  pale  des^d,  which  reason  deems 
^eath  the  still  sward  slumber  of  yon  mounts  ? 

^nces  and  people  (wouldst  thou  make  report) 
itmies  and  fleets,  hast  thou  seen  pass  away 
tinsient  as  vapours,  and  in  thy  esteem 
things  are  yesterday  and  receot  change. 

P^k,  thou  sage  preacher,  and  to  make  rrts  wise, 
dliiut  lh|(tancient  secret  where  sleeps  Hour  ^ 
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He,  whdthy  aisles  designM,  or  they  who  built? 
•«  Deep,  deep  in  earth — nor  shall  thy  life  suffice 
»*  The  mingled  generations  to  remove, 

“  Whoy  bones  and  ashes  have  envelop’d  theirs. 
**  These  my  profound  and  monitory  bell 
All  to  their  still  graves  summon’d,  as  it  calls 
Now  tohisnanow,  everlasting  couch, 

Yon  villages  departed  !  Ask  r^omore! 

••  Ere  long  i  toll  for  thee !  A  way— prepare !” 


** ’Tis  wonderful  with  what  coolnefs  and 
indifference  the  greater  part  of  mankind  fee 
war  commenced.  Thoic  who  hear  of  it  at 
a  diflance,  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have 
never  prcfenied  its  evils  to  their  minds,  con- 
fider  it  as  little  more  than  a  fplendid  game, 
a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and,  a 
triumph.  Some,  indeed,  they  allow  mud 
perifh,  perhaps,  forae  of  their  deareft 
friends  in  the  mod  fuccefsful  field  ;  but 
then  they  died  upon  the  bed  of  honour, 
refign  their  lives  amidd  the  joys  of  cou- 
qucfls,  and  filled  with  glory  fmilc  in  death.” 

O  Peace,  thou  image  of  divinity  itfclf— . 
defeend  upon  that  earth  from  whence  the 
midakes  of  altercating  relations  have  fo 
long  affrighted  thee.  Subdue,  gentle  pow¬ 
er,  the  fierce  foul  of  contention.  I  call 
upon  thee  in.  the  names  of  nature,  reafon, 
humanity  and  judice — 1  call*upoQ  thee  in 
the  name  of  nature’s  God  ! 


Ah  earth  thou  common  parent — thou 
whole  Qourifhing  bofom  furnilhes  to  ail  the 
children  of  content  that  will  cultivate  thy 
kinduefs :  how  art  thou  made  the  obje^l  of 
fanguioary  ambition  I  into  what  ridiculous 
ptmioos  of  ideal  property  art  thou  cut  out, 
quarrelled  and  contended  for  !  How  often 
does  the  bounteous  fun  that  diines  upon  thy 
furface  to  expand  the  grain  and  to  cherilh 
thy  various  productions,  leave  thy  verdant 
mantle  dipt  in  gore  I 


SUMMART  OF  INTELUGENCK. 

FoRErCN. 

The  peace  of  Europe  does  not  appear  (b 
firmly  edablifhed  as  hath  been  fuppofed. 

Pruflra  and  the  other  northern  powers  of 
Germany,  are  about  to  receive  the  rcw;irds 
of  their  perfidious  policy.  They  mud  fubmii 
to  the  mandates  of  Bonaparte,  or  prepare 
for  refidance  by  force.  With  what  fuccefs 
they  will  be  able  to  refift,  may  be  readily  fup- 
pofod.  Bonaparte  will  not  relinquifh  his  j 
plan  of  (hutting  the  German  ports  and  the 
Baltic  againft  Britain  :  Fruflia  and  Denmark 
cannot  aifent  without  relinquilhing ,  their  in?  ^ 


dependence,  and  bringing  inevitable  ruin 
upon  ihc  cornmcrcc  of  their  fubjeCis. 

,  {^Norfolk  Ledger,^ 

I  London^  Fth.  27. — Bonaparte  dill  profe* 

I  cutes,  with  unremitting  ardour,  the  plans  he 
has' formed  for  the  exclufion- of  Britilh  ma¬ 
nufactures  from  the  continent,  and  which 
were  not  fufpended  even  during  the  late 
peace. 

By  ncgociation,  by  intrigue,  by  promifes 
and  by  threats,  he  endeavours  to  bring  other 
powers  to  adopt  his  views  ;  that  all  the  ports 
of  the  continent,  from  the  extremity  of  Italy 
to  the  Baltic,  may  be  (liut  againd  cur  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  underdood  that  fomc  (harp  re- 
mondrances  on  this  fubjeCi  have  been  made, 
but  hitherto  without  effeCl,  to  the  court*of 
Berlin.  Denmark  has  been  affailed  in  the 
fame  way,’  &  neither  temptations  nor  threat^ 
we  iinderdend,  has  been  fpared  to  induce  her 
to  (hut  the  found  againd  us — a  meafurc  that 
would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Danes,  as  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  Britifii 
trade. 

*  The  arrival  of  the  Hamburgh  mail  puts  ui 
-in  p^  ffeflion  of  intcreding  intelligence.  , 

The  Court  of  Berlin  docs  not  appear  cafy 
in  its  prefent  pofition.  On  the  14th  indant, 
orders  were  jifued  to  the  Priiffian  troops  to 
hold  themfelvcs  in  readinefs  to  march.  Hii 
Majedy’s  field  equipage  was  at  the  fame  time 
ordered  to  be  prepared.  Thefc  demondra- 
tions  can  fcarely  be  the  e(FeCl  of  idle  appre- 
henfion.  Prulfia,  we  arc  perfuaded,  would 
not  deviate  from  her  regular  line  of  policy, 

I  which  is  that  of  peace,  or,  at  the  lead,  neu¬ 
trality,  except  die  were  driven  out  of  it.— 
•When  the  fovereign  of  Pruflia  adiimes  an 
hodile  attitude  under  the  prefent  circumdan- 
ces  of  Europe,  we  may  be  convinced  that  it 
is  the  rcfult  of  imperious  neceflity. 

For  what,  indeed,  can  Pruffia.havc  to 
conter»d,  and  particularly  with  France,  ex¬ 
cept  for  tv.’o  principles.  It  is  impoflible  but 
the  court  of  Berlin  mud  be  awake  to* the 
dangers  of  that  fydem  of  degradation  and 
inferiority,  to  which  the  obvious  courfe  of 
Bonaparte's  policy  would  reduce  the  principal 
states  of  Europe.  If  Prussia  will  consent  to 
place  herself  in  the  same  rank  with  Austria, 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  she  may  enjoy 
pcacet;  but  if  she  has  the  spirit  to  struggle 
for  the  high  rank  she  has  olituined,  she  can¬ 
not  assert  it  without  coming  into  collision 
with  France.  IIow  can  there  l)c  a  doubt,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  hostility  of  the.  latter  power, 
when  we  learn  that  she  is  about  to  assemble 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  on 
the  Maine  I  There  are  neither  Austrians, 
Russians,  Britisn  or  Swedes  to  combat  in  this 
quarter.  Against  whom,,  then,  can<  these 
fornjidable  preparations  be  directed,  but  Hes¬ 
se  and  Saxony,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
Prussia  ultimately  ? 

The  Crown  Prince,  to  whom  the 
king,  before  fiis  departure  entruked  the  go- 
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vamroent  of  tlie  country,  had  cHspatched 
|>itnc«;  'ikeodore  to  prince  Joseph,  to  enter 
mto  ne^ociations  with  him.  A  courier  is  ar¬ 
rived  with  iatellii^encc  that  these  negociations 
have  terminated  in  amoke;  and  there  was 
nothing  more  tor  our  royal  familyto  hope  or  to 
stipulate.  This  news  has  made  a  wonderful 
i.’iiprvssion  ;  all  the  Lazzaroni,  howling  with 
rage,  flew  to  arms  ;  the  crown  prince  has 
set  ofl*  from  hence,  with  the  view  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  crowd  enmajfe  in 
Calabria.  The  French,  however,  are  al¬ 
ready  on  our  f!*ondcrs  ;  and  should  this 
illstall^urcous  determination  of  resistance 
continue  till  tire  parties  come  in  concert,  the 
most  drcMdiul  scenes  may  be  expected  to 
ensue. 

Report  says  that  proposals  have  been  made 
at  Faris  by  a  great  power  for  a  peace  on  equi- 
*teble  conditions  between  France  and  Kng-  j 
land.  It  is  added  that  the  emperor  Najwleon 
did  not  positively  reject  them.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  conjectured  that  the  emperor  will 
not  go  into  tlie  subject  till  the  fate  of  Na¬ 
ples  is  decided. 

Among  the  troops  still  kept  in 


tion  of  tlie  principal  merchants  of  New  Vo 
and  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Aurora  and  Cei 
which  had  been  eaptui’edjby  the  hritkh 
tialc  Cumbrian,  aiid  order  eel  to  liulitax ;  { 
ther  paniculars  respecting  the  success  of  i 
expeuition  have  not  been  received. 

— Our  city,  in  varii 


Ifahtmore, 

;rade  can  escape.  parts,  lelt  a  sensible  concussion  about  6  o’cle 

>ve.  It  is  stated  by  capt.  last  c veiling  ;  and  a  report  of  some  dist 
up  last  night,  that  the  explosion  was  distinctly  h^ard  from  theiioi 
uvanna,  and  the  brig  quarter  by  many  persons,  who  W( 

e,  were  also  taken  pos-  ^luch  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  And  shor 
abiiaii,  and  sent  for  a  cloud  of  a  sin^dar  appearance  advj 

ced  fiom  tlie  same  point,  exciting  still  greai 
yor  laid  before  the  curiosity.  All  doubts,  how*ever,  were  sc 
flrdaviu  respecting  the  m-rgsted  by  the  painful  tidings  that  the  vali 
(BriUsh  in  ihemurcier  PosvdeT-nnills  belonging  to  Mr.  Lorm 
f  our  fellow  citizens,  j  i^onncll,  about  four  miles  from  t 
)  Richaixl,  one  of  our  hud  blown  up. 

urisUictional  rights  of  }  ‘’®  property  is  very  consider 

®  — ^three  houses,  two  oi  which  w  ere  the  mil 

rhat  in  tesUmony  of  teing  quite  demolished,  and  another  mt, 
rhich  this  board  feels  'he  workmen  ^ceivcd 

i  murder  of  a  citizen  contusion  on  the  Imad  from  a  desetn^ 
ndthis  daring  aggres-  fragment  of  one  of  the  buddings,  of  ah, 
rights,  that  the  said  "Ipn-.mg— another  is  so  l«J 

1  with  the  assent  of  l>Hrnt  as  to  leave  no  hopes  of  rccoven— a 
ic  expense,  on  Aion-  a  third  considerably  maimed.  How  the  o 
)ck  ;  that  Alderman  ‘astrophe  oiiginatcd, cannot  be  asreitaiiicd. 

John  D.  Miller,  be  a  \Vc  understand  that  dispatches  have  hw 
essary  arrangements  received  from  Mr.  ^^onroe5  stauiig  that  hcbi 
his  board  will  attend  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fox,  wlio  exprej 
that  all  the  captains  greatest  anxiety  to  adjust  all  our 

,e  harbour  be  request-  ferences  - 


D^Hn 

motion,  arc  those  of  the  garrisons  of  Berlin, 
f^otsdani,  and  Brandenburg  ;  they  may  be  in 
marching  readiness  at  any  time  in  the  course 
*of  three  weeks. 

It  is  said  that  important  negociations  will  !ie 
opened  at  Haris  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  oftensive  and  defen- 
tirc  alltnnce,  for  the  team  of  ten  years,  be¬ 
tween  France,  Austria,  Havai'ia,  and  Wur- 
teni!>ui*g. 

A  letter  from  tite  captain  of  a  Boston  ship 
at  Leghorn,  dated  Jan.  1 4,  mentions,  that  on 
aaiiifig  Lpin  Boston  he  was  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  reports  of  the  hostile  conduct  by  the 
Hriiish  towards  American  vessels  ;  but  that 
he  was  greatly  and  agreeably  disappointed  by 
finding  himself, 'as  an  Amciican  from  Boston 
for  Leghorn,  universally  treated  with  the 
greatest  politeness — the  examinations  by  the 
by  the  boarding  oflicers  being  of  the  slightest 
kind,  and  they  exerting ihemsblves  to  abridge 
the  time  as  much  as  possible  while  the  vessel 
was  detained.  He  was  boaixled  from  6  or  7 
British  vcsttls  at  different  times,  fiom  a  ship 
of  the  line  down  to  a  government  brig,  and 
m  Li  with  Adodral  Collingwood's  fleet,  and 
received  the  same  treatment  among  them. 

RsvM  if*  Spuiijh  jimerica, — Capt.'  Webb, 


In  conscqiieircc  of  these  di-jwii 
es,  Mr.  William  Firtkney,  of  Maiyland,! 
been  noniinaletl  minister  to  London,  j 
warmly  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Aionc 
night. 


TO  COKUESPONDENTS 


Cai.eb  Thistle  is  deferred  till  next  wei 
on  account  of  the  lute  consignment  to  a 
Letter-Box. 

Philo-Modestv’S' communication  is  as 
lection  too  frivolous  ibr  insertion. 

Our  new  Correspondent,  by  bidding  us 
hasty  Good-bye,  has  inadvertently  retired  ini 
p'iiet>n-hoie  ri  silent  repose.  He  certainl 
possesses  u  share  of  poetic  merit  ;  which  b 
car,c  and  attention  would  render  him  a’pleasij^ 
companion  of  the  Firc^Je  circle. 

Several  other  communications  arc  receitei 
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